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much under the influence of his hypothesis of an early French and Pro- 
vencal origin. Even the supposed historical character of some of the bal- 
lads (the famous Donna Lombarda, and La Sorella vendicata, for example), 
it seems to us, may be explained on a theory analogous to that of popular 
tales. However, this is not the place to discuss this difficult point, and we 
must be content to wait until Professor Child's treatise on the ballad in 
general lays the foundation for a critical study of the whole subject. 

The remainder of Nigra's book must be briefly dismissed. The texts are 
given with the utmost exactness, the first and most important version being 
accompanied by an Italian translation. Then follow the variants and the 
notes upon the origin and diffusion of the ballad. Too much praise can- 
not be bestowed upon these notes, which sometimes, as in the case of the 
two ballads mentioned above, assume the character of historical disquisi- 
tions. The student of comparative literature will find a mine of informa- 
tion in this part of Nigra's work. An extensive glossary of the dialectic 
forms of the text concludes a book which is remarkable in all respects, and 
worthy to be ranked with the monumental labor of our own Child. 

We have left ourselves but little space to notice the latest volume of the 
" Canti e Racconti del Popolo Italiano," devoted to the popular poetry of 
the mountainous district of Lucca. This volume has all the merits of the 
others of the series in the way of bibliographical and comparative notes. 
The contents consist of the usual stornelli and rispetti and a large number 
of ballads (storie e canzoni), which are to be added to those mentioned in 
Nigra's notes. These ballads confirm by their form (frequency of tonic 
accent upon ultimate syllable, contrary to the usual accent of the Lucca 
dialect upon the penultimate) Nigra's theory of the North Italian origin of 
the ballad. Otherwise Giannini's collection presents no novel features, but 
is an additional proof of the extraordinary capacity of the Italian people 
for poetic expression. The rispetti and stornelli are full of gems of poetry, 
and the possibility of their ultimate literary origin does not at all impair the 
fact of their present popularity. 

T.F. C. 

Les contes d'animaux dans les romans du Renard. Par Henry 
Carnoy. (Paris.) Aux Bureaux de la Tradition, 33 Rue Vavin. 1889. 

I2D10, pp. xi, I06. 

This little work forms the first volume of a collection entitled " Collec- 
tion Internationale de la Tradition," under the charge of MM. £mile 
Blemont and Henry Carnoy, editors of the monthly journal " La Tradi- 
tion." The design of the author is to give a brief synopsis of the episodes 
of the " Romans du Renard " of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
The several romances, " Reinardus," " Reineke," " Roman de Renart," 
"Couronnement de Renart," "Renart le Nouvel," "Renard le Contrefait," 
are exhibited in six chapters, a separate section being devoted to each 
adventure. An account of editions of the various romances is prefixed 
under the title of "Notes sur les Romans du Renard;" while in a brief 
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prefatory notice, " avant-propos," M. Carnoy points out the popular origin 
of the romances, observing that the traditional tales which served as their 
basis were as well known in the eleventh century as they are to-day, . . . are 
common to many countries which the romances never reached, and very 
probably constitute the most ancient popular literature, forming the basis 
of traditional narrative among savage peoples. The risumi of M. Carnoy 
will be found exceedingly convenient by students of tradition. The number 
of copies printed is three hundred. 

W. W.N. 
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